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the broader basis of law to the science of jurisprudence; and
the latter, when this investigation deals with the ultimate
moral foundation of the legal order, hands it over to ethics.

(A) Fundamental Norms of Law.

Legal duties, the most important of which are simply
particular applications of moral duties, are, like the latter,
unlimited in number.   This fact makes it the more necessary,
in both cases, to reduce the innumerable special norms to
certain fundamental ones.    The latter, of course, are used
in actual life only under special forms, directly in certain
principal norms, and indirectly in the auxiliary norms that
serve for the maintenance of the former.    Thus, in the realm
of law as in the broader realm of ethics, the fundamental
norms are simply abstract generalisations from the manifold
of concrete legal maxims.    On the other hand, however,
they may be regarded as the tacit presuppositions on which
the whole structure of law is based; so that we have another
instance of a relation like that between axioms and their
applications in the realm of theory.   But it would seem at
first sight that such a process of discovering fundamental
norms must be more^difficult in the domain of law than in
that of ethics at large.   The efforts of ethical theory have
for centuries been directed towards establishing those abstract
principles, or the corresponding duty-concepts, whose various
particular formulations are to be found in the special moral
maxims and virtues.    On the other hand, owing to causes
not at all remote in nature, the attention of the science of
, law has been wholly occupied with the systematic working
out of particular legal concepts.    Since it is the auxiliary
norms that are most important in such a process, juristic
investigation, properly so called, has been almost entirely
diverted from the problem of the ultimate basis of the whole
legal order.    As a matter of fact, the problem does not